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in the water, either circulating in one direc- 
tion, or opposing and modifying each other’s 
effects, according to the accidental character 
of the disturbance given to the water in the 
process of washing. Here, of course, there 
can beno'doubt of the cause of ‘the observed al 
phenomena ; and I believe that.in’every case 

in which even a single marked stream is seen 
in any congeries of spots or points, a little 
consideration will suggest a regulating cause 
to which the peculiarity may be referred. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, if the 
stream-formation I have indicated is con- 
sidered to be really referable to systematic 
distribution, the theory of a stratum of stars 
distributed with any approach to uniformity, 
either as respects magnitude or distance, must 
be abandoned. It seems to me to be also quite 
clear that the immense extent of the galaxy 
as compared with the distances of the ‘lucid’ 
stars from us, could no longer be maintained. 
On this last ‘point we have other evidence, 
which I will briefly consider. 

First, there is the evidence afforded by clus- 
terings in the Milky Way. I will select one 
which is well known to every telescopist, 


spiral to the Nubecule. ‘Let us now re} 
pen Babertiptionganpd, Payrgents re be Scorpio,and trace the stream (if hi 
JOHN 3. STOKES, | “ |pear) in the contrary direction. Nowalthough 
over the northern hemisphere star-streams 
are not nearly so marked as over the southern, 
yet there appears a decided indication of 
stream-formation along Serpens and Corona 
over the group on the left hand of Bootes to 
the Great Bear. <A branch of this stream, 
starting from Corona, traverses the body of 
Bootes, Berenice’s Hair, the Sickle in Leo, 
the Beehive in Cancer, passing over Castor 
and Pollux in Gemini, towards Capella. <A 
branch from the feet of Gemini. passes over 
Canis Minor, along Hydra (so named doubt- 
less from the obvious tendency to stream- 
formation along the length of this constella- 

tion), and so to the right claw of Scorpio. 
One other remarkable congeries of stars is 
to be mentioned. From the northern part of 
the Milky Way there will be noticed a pro- 

Crater, Corvus, and Virgo, with the con-|jection towards the north pole from the head 

icuous stars Algores, Alkes, and Spica. But| of Cephe -This projection seems to merge|namely, the magnificent cluster on the sword- 
‘is Aa pean nas, while we can trace itself ma abies convolution of stars form-|hand of Perseus. No do abs, can nibe entertained 
ee ae en the righting the ancient con ALION ac0,..which jt. this. al Le ays 
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bulous light in the background, it is obvious|less ancient) constellation Ursa Minor. After|the evidence from the configuration ‘of the 
at the two streams are not alo tely coin-|following the convolutions of Draco, we reach|spot and‘from the position it occupies, is con- 
lent in direction. T m lies on one/the bright stars Alwaid and Etanin of this clusive on this point. Now, within this spot, 
ilese shows no stars to the naked eye, a 
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Star Streains. 
{Continued from page 350.) 
Now, this last circumstance would appear 
ibd wero if the paucity of stars here 


d were common also in parts of’ the 
ns far removed from the: Milky Way. 
it this is not the case. Beyond this very 
gion, which we find so’bare of stars, we 
me upon a region in-whith stars are clus- 
red in considerable density, a region includ- 


le of the Mil corpio, crosses}constellation, and thence the stream passes 
in the neighb d of Crux, and passes to|to Lyra, where it seems to divide into two,|telescope of moderate power reveals a multi- 
e other side along Canis Major, Orion, and|one passing through Hercules, the other along de of brilliant stars, the brightest of which 
urus. Does the stream return to the Milky Aquila, curving into the remarkable group |are of about the sévenih magnitude. Arodnd 
ay? It seems to me that there is clear evi-| Delphinus. these there still appears a milky unresolved 
nce of a separation near Aldebaran, one}. The streams here considered, include every |ligkt. Ifa telescope of higher power be ap- 
anch curving through Auriga, Perseus, and|¢onspicuous star in the heavens. But the|plied, more stars are seen, and around these 
ssiopeia; the other proceeding (more nearly |question will at once suggest itself, whether|there still remains a nebulous light. Increase 
the direction originally observed) through|we have not been follojving a merely fanciful | power until the whole field blazes with almost 
ies (throwing out an outlier along the band|scheme, whether all fi@&e apparent streams|unbearable light, yet still there remains an 
Pisces), over the square of Pegasus, and|might not very well¥#® supposed to re i unresolved background, ‘The illustrious Her- 
ng the streams which the ancients com-|from mere accident. Now, from experiments |schel,’ says Professor Nichol, ‘penetrated, on 
red to water from the urn‘of Aquarius (but|I have made, I am inclined to believe that in|one occasion, into this spot, until he found 
ich in our modern maps are divided between|any chance distribution of points over a sur-|himself among the depths, whose light could 
(aarius and Grus). The stream-formation|face, the chance against the occurrence of ajnot have reached him in much less than 4,000 
e is very marked, as is evident from the|single stream as marked as that which lies|years; no marvel that he withdrew from the 
enomenon having ‘attracted the notice of (in part) along the back of Grus, or as the} pursuit, conceiving that such abysses must be 
onomers so long ago. But modern travels|curved stream of bright stars along Scorpio, |endless.’ It is precisely this view that I wish 
ve brought within our ken the continuation|is very great indeed» I am certain that the|to controvert. And I think it is no diffieult 
the stream over Toucan, Hydrus, and Reti-|occurrence of many such streams is altogether| matter to show at least a probability against 
am (the two latter names being doubtless|improbable. And wherever one observes a/the supposition that the milky light in the 
mgested by the convolutions of the stream |tendency to stream-formation in objects ap-|spot is removed at a vast distance behind the 
shis neighborhood). Here the stream seems|parently distributed wholly by,chance, one is|stars of the seventh magnitude seen in the 
end in a sort of double loop, and it is not|led to suspect, and thence often to detect the|same field. 
ittle remarkable that the Nubecula Major|operation of law. I will take anillustration,|) The supposition amounts, in fact, to the 
ein one loop, the Nubecula Minor with-|very homely perhaps, but whigh will serve|highly improbable view that we are ‘looking 
“also noteworthy that from|admirably to explain my meaning. In soapy|here at a range of stars extending in a cylin- 
» foot of Orion there is another remarkable| water, left in a basin after washing, there will|drical stratum directly from the eye—a stra- 
eam of stars, recognised by the ancients|often be noticed a tendency to the formation|tum whose section is so very minute in com- 
the name of the River Eridanus, which| of spiral.whorls on the surface. In other cases|parison with its breadth, that, whereas the 
eeds in a sinuous course towards this|there may be no definite spirality, but still a, whole field within which ‘the spot is included 
@ region of the Nubeculx. | tendency to stream formation. Now, in this|is but small, the distance separating the near- 
ying thus met with evidence—striking| case, it 1s easy to see that the curved bottom|est parts of the group from the farthest, is 
if not decisive,—of a tendency to of the basin has assisted to generate streams|equivalent to the immense distance supposed 
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to separate the sphere of seventh magnitude 
stars from the extreme limits of our galaxy. 
And the great improbability of this view is 
yet further increased, when it is observed that 
within this spot there is to be seen a very 
marked tendency to the formation of minor 
streams, around which the milky light seems 
to cling. It seems, therefore, wholly impro- 
bable that the cluster really has that indefi- 
nite longitudinal extension suggested by Pro- 
fessor Nichol. In fact, it becomes practically 
certain that the milky light comes from orbs 
really smaller than the seventh magnitude 
stars in the same field, and clustering round 
these stars in reality as well as in appearance. 

The observations applied to this spot may 
be extended to all clusters of globular form ; 
and where a cluster is not globular in form, 
but exhibits, on examination, either (1) any 
tendency within its bounds to stream-forma- 
tion, or (2) a uniform increase in density as 
we proceed from any part of the circumference 
towards the centre, it appears wholly incon- 
ceivable that the apparent cluster is, not really 
a cluster, but a long range of stars extending 
to an enormous distance directly from the eye 
of the observer. When,in such a case, many 
stars of the higher magnitudes appear within 
the cluster, we seem compelled to admit the 
probability that they belong to it; and, in any 
case, we cannot assign to the farthest parts 
of the cluster a distance greatly exceeding 
(proportionally) that of the nearest parts. 

Of a like character is the evidence afforded 
by narrow streams and necks within the 
galaxy itself. If we consider the convolutions 
over Scorpio, it will seem highly improbable 
that in each of these we see, not a real convo- 
lution or stream but the edge of a roll of stars. 
For instance, if a spiral roll of paper be viewed 
from any point taken at random, the chances 
are thousands to one against its appearing as 
a spiral curve, and of course the chance against 
several such rolls so appearing is very much 
greater. The fact that we are assumed to be 
not very far from the supposed mean plane 
of the Milky Way would partly remove the 
difficulty here considered, if it were not that 
the thickness and extent of the stratum, as 
compared with the distances of the lucid stars, 
must necessarily be supposed very great, on 
the assumption of any approach to uniformity 
of distribution. 

Evidence pointing the same way is afforded 
by circular apertures in the galaxy, or indeed 
by apertures of other forms, since a moment’s 
reflection will show the improbability of any 
tunnelling (so to speak) through the star 
stratum, being so situate as to be discernible 
from the centre. Another peculiarity of these 
cavities is also noticeable; whereas on the 
borders of every one there are many lucid 
stars, or in some cases two or three very bright 
stars, within the cavity there is a marked 
paucity of stars. This phenomenon scems to 
indicate a much closer connection between the 
brighter stars, and the milky light beyond, 
than is supposed on the stratum theory. One 
can hardly conceive the phenomenon to be 
wholly accidental. 

(To be continued.) 


Being an acknowledged minister amongst 
Friends, and frequently engaged in Gospel 
labors for the good of others, Peter Yarnall 
found it Sebdiak 
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to watch against his natural) back and put her into the cage. 
eloquence and the fervor of his own spirit in| gazed at her a little while, then came down|dence, that as their existence will termin 
from his perch and first peckedgently at her! here, the merciful author of it has design 
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Something more about Animal Character. 
(Concluded from page 349.) 

We have in truth I believe, many sufficient 
evidences of the genuine affection of the cow, 
as well as most other animals of whose charac- 
ter we can form any estimate, not only for 
their offspring, but also for companions with 
whom they have been intimately associated ; 
and it is cause of regret that any doubts 
should be suggested. Why does the cow, 
when her calf has been taken from her for 
slaughter, bewail her loss for many days, in 
tones so mournful as to sadden the human 
hearts of all the household who hear her; not 
only all the day long, but even through the 
night season, when others are at rest, if it is 
not love for her offspring? Why does the 
hippopotamus stand stillin the water, steadily 
opposing her huge body as a wall of de- 
fence for her young when attacked by the 
merciless hunter, man, until her sides are 


pierced all over with cruel bristling darts, if}of her error—if she was demented, he was 
judge of that—he “knew nothing of the a 


it is not love for her offspring? Patient, self- 
sacrificing love and endurance to save her 
child, which we should deem most touching 
and noble in a human mother. And the cat 
that discovered her four young kittens lying 
by the pond, where they had been drowned, 
what, if it was not love for her offspring, 
could have prompted her in her then weak 
state, to carry them one by one to her home, 
quite a long distance off, thus travelling eight 
times back and forth; so that when her pain- 
ful task was done, she laid down by them, and 
died from suffering and exhaustion? Both 
well authenticated cases, and many more such 
might be related. 

We had at one time a pair of canary birds, 
who appeared to bea very loving little couple, 
building their first nest in much harmony, 
the happy wife doing her part as faithfully, 
and showing herself as capable as her spouse; 
and ere long they reared a family of fine 
children. In due time, after harmoniously 
clearing out the old nest from their nurse 
basket, they proceeded to build a new one. 
But soon the little dame, for some unaccounta- 
ble reason, began tossing out their building 
materials as soon as they had begun to re-ar- 
range them. Her mate bearing this strange 
behavior, and helping her to begin anew to 
build, again and again, with a patience that 
we thought was trul#commendable,—for her 
conduct seemed entifely inexcusable,—until 
finally it seemed to become past patient en- 
durance any longer ; and:this little lord of his 
creation deemed it his right to exercise some 
authority ; attempting by chastisement to 
compel her to do her work properly; and he 
pecked her several times pretty severely. 
Before she had time however to profit much 
by his corrections, evening came on, and they 


both went quietly to their perches to sleep|&c. Let us never believe otherwise than th 
for the night. But alas, when I first went to|they really ‘now of the, happiness of lo 
the cage the next morning, the poor little) That the endearing tenderness always com 
wife was crouching on the floor of it, the top|to the mother’s heart, on the occurrence 
of her head bare of feathers and bathed in|“ one of the most touching incidents in 
blood, and her companion sitting mournfully|ture”; and it becomes a special source 
on his perch., I immediately took her out,|happiness to her. That she knows, and loy 
hoping she might not be seriously injured, |her own because it is her o 


her a little, back and forth; but no, he co 
not arouse her; then he began running arout 
her, while singing incessantly, until findir 
all his efforts were vain, he returned to h 
perch: from that time, all through the de 
he refused nourishment of any kind, and 1 
mained almost immovably with bowed he 
on his lonely resting place. The followi 
morning I found him stretched out lifeless 
his cage floor. Some, perhaps may say, tk 
is not a very telling instance in support o 
faith in true affection between animals. B 
I believe it is. This canary bird had been 
kind, loving partner to his beautiful litt 
mate; but her strange conduct about soi 
portant a business, was enough to wear o 
the patience of the best of husbands. A 
though I was sorely grieved, that he sho 
have taken her life, I felt he was not to be ca 
demned as unmerciful or unloving. He kné¢ 
of but the one way to endeavor to convince h 


atomy” of the head, that pecking would bri 
out feathers, make the blood flow, &¢.—a 
he was not aware that it would cause pa 
much less death, as he had never experienced 
nor even witnessed it before. So that wh 
he became conscious of his bereavement, 
possibly—that he had brought it upon 
self,—he was overwhelmed with grief, refus 
to be comforted, and died of a broken hea 
So many instances have been known whe 
it would appear that the peculiar conduct 
animals could be attributed alone to the ¢ 
istence of strong affection for each other, it 
not easy to understand why any should 
willing to question it, merely because of so 
occasional apparent inconsistencies; at on 
drawing the inference therefrom, that th 
“entirely paint the brute ;” instead of end 
voring to account for them in some oth 
equally, if not mere natural manner, and o 
that would not ate upon our sensibilitie 
Seeing, as P. G. H. observes, “the impos 
bility of knowing the real sensations of a 
mals,” let us rather encourage the belief, th 
the All-wise, Beneficent Creator, having 
constituted the nervous system of the br 
animal, that he is not only alive to physi¢ 
suffering, but also to painful feelings ve 
nearly allied to mental sorrow—as is ve 
often apparent—while conferring upon 
human, in addition to the unspeakable blessi 
of spiritual consolation and joy, the swé 
soothing happiness arising from our wa 
affections for cach other, has also in his 
bounded goodness, bestowed this last precic 
boon, this merciful compensation, upon 
the higher orders of the brute creation. Th 
He has not so nearly limited their enjoyme 
to the grosser sensual pleasures of eatir 
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and that some healing application might re-|some circumstances she may adopt anotl¥ 


store her. 


But before I could do anything|fondling—which, with many known cases, 
for her, she made a sudden convulsive move-|even different species of animals becomi 
ment and died on my hand. I then took her|strongly attached to each other, where thy 
Her mate|have been closely associated, is added ¢ 
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at while they live—as far as their nature/drenched on his way to school sit in his wet|So a sudden sharp cooling, and a longer and 
ill admit—this world shall be to them a|clothes during school-hours, and a cold follows. 


appy world. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Fourth-day, 4th of Third month, [1807.] We 
ave now been nearly two weeks very closely 
gaged in our arduous service of visiting the 
milies of Friends in Grace-Church-Street 
onthly Meeting, and my beloved and honor- 
le companion [Mary Pryor] and myself, 
ve hitherto been enabled to move along in 
uch harmony and concord. I feel it very 
lieving to my exercised, and often deeply 
ied mind, to have the company and help of 
1e whose religious experience has been much 
rger than my own. One who, after so long 
warfare under the banner of the Captain of 
lvation, can frequently testify that he is 
orthy to be obeyed to the utmost of our 
ility ; that verily his “yoke is easy, and his 
irden light.” Mat. xi. 30. I think I never 
uld more feelingly subscribe to the same 
racious truth, than since the commencement 
' the present engagement; for though, at 
mes, the faithful laborer must be brought 
to a state of bondage, when and where the 
ire seed is kept in captivity ; yet it is a favor 
be found worthy to suffer with a suffering 
ord. I believe all the exercises which dedi- 
ted minds may be permitted to pass through, 
r themselves and for others, are not so great 
} those which are often imposed, by the 
lemy of all good, upon such as are pursuing 
ie vain and delusivo pleasures of the world. 
-Mary Alexander, Friends’ Library, vol. xiii. 
age 88. 


Scientific Notes. 

How colds are caught.—There are several 
ell-known processes by which a cold may be 
lught. As a disease, there is nothing so com- 
ion; and yet it is only very recently that 
aything like an approach to a knowledge of 
Ss pathology has been attained. There is 
ow, however, a large accumulation of evi- 
2nce which points very strongly in the direc- 
4 that “taking cold” is actually ‘being 
) 7. 

‘Rosenthal has very carefully investigated 
ie relations of the body-heat, and has de- 
See ae the existence of a central heat- 
oducing area, and an external heat-radia- 
ng surface. A rise in temperature is due to 
ie disturbance of the balance normally ex- 
ting betwixt these two antagonistic areas. 
n excessive heat-production may produce 
ver ; or this may be due to an impairment 
| the cooling processes, so that heat accumu- 
tes. Precisely the opposite of this leads to 
‘lowering of the body-temperature: if the 
eat be lost more rapidly than it is produced, 
en a “chill” results. 

Let us see how this applies to colds, so fre- 
nently caught from a wetting. The clothes 
(6 wear are good non-conductors of heat, and 
‘prevent the loss of body-heat which would 
cur without them. But let them become 
oist or saturated with water, and then they 
come heat-conductors of a much more active 
aracter, and a rapid and excessive loss of 
Mdy-heat follows. Nothing is more certain, 
Ywever, than’ that prolonged exposure in 
et clothes is commonly followed by no evil 
sults ; that is, so long as there is also active 
The loss of heat is then met by in- 
sed production of heat, and no harm re- 


No matter how inured to exposure the person 
may be who, when drenched, remains quiet 
and inert in his wet clothes, he takes a cold. 
Here there is an increased loss without a cor- 
responding production of heat, and the tem- 
perature of the body is lowered, or the person 
“catches cold.” 

The effect of exercise in producing heat is 
well known. Unless the surrounding air be 
of a low temperature and the clothes light, 
the skin soon glows with the warm blood cir- 
culating in it, and then comes perspiration 
with its cooling action. Here there is a direct 
loss of heat induced to meet the increased 
production of heat. Exercise, then, in wet 
clothes, produces more or less a new balance, 
and obviates the evil consequences which 
would otherwise result. 

The loss of heat is more certainly induced 
if the skin be previously glowing and the cir- 
culation through the skin, the cooling area, 
be active. Thus a person leaves a ball-room 
with his cutaneous vessels dilated, and a rapid 
loss of body-heat follows, unless there be a 
thick great coat ora brisk walk ; if the clothes 
become moistened by rain or be saturated 
with perspiration, the radiation of heat is still 
more marked. Such is the causation of the 
cold commonly caught after leaving a heated 
ball-room. It is probable that exhaustion is 
not without its effect in lowering the tonicity 
of the vessels, and so those of the skin do not 
readily contract and arrest the loss of heat. 

Rosenthal found that a rabbit exposed to a 
temperature of 100 deg. Fahr., for some time 
had a lowering of the body-temperature of no 
less than 2 deg. for two or three days after- 
wards. The dilated cutaneous vessels had not 
sufficiently recovered their tone to contract 
and arrest the loss of heat. Those who live 
in superheated rooms readily take cold on 
exposure. There exists a condition of the 
cutaneous vessels which gives. a tendency to 
lose heat, and less exciting causes will induce 
a cold. 

A damp bed gives a cold, because the moist 


slower process, alike produce those lowered 
temperatures which lead to severe and often 
fatal consequences. 

But if “taking cold” is “being cold,” how, 
it may be asked, does a feverish condition re- 
sult? It is the normal course of a cold to 
cause a high temperature and then to de- 
fervesce. This is due to a want of prompt- 
ness in the regulatory arrangements. 

Where there are an increased loss and an 
increased production of heat simultaneously, 
they neutralise each other. When there is 
much muscular exercise, there is perspiration ; 
where there is much loss of heat, there is in- 
creased production of heat. In those inured 
to exposure, an immediate increase in the pro- 
duction of heat probably exists. In others, a 
lack of promptness in the heat-producing pro- 
cesses occurs, a delay indeed, and then the chill 
and lowered temperature are followed by a 
time of increased production of heat, and a 
feverish condition results. Instead of the 
evolution of heat being instituted at the time 
of the excessive loss of heat, it comes on 
slowly and forms a reactionary disturbance— 
an oscillation of the balance ; being much de- 
pressed, it rocks to an equal extent in the op- 
posite direction. Habit endows the system 
with an educated power of maintaining the 
balance ; disuse lessens the power. The more 
people take care, in the common way, against 
cold, the more susceptible they become, and 
the less exposure is sufficient to disturb their 
more mobile body-balance. 

The practical considerations which are the 
out-comes of this review of the pathology of 
cold are these. Never to wear wet clothes 
after active muscular exertion has ceased, but 
to change them at once; to meet the loss of 
the body-heat by warm fluids and dry clothes; 
to avoid long sustained loss of heat which is 
not met by increased production of heat; to 
increase the tonicity of the vessels of the skin 
by cold baths, &c., so educating them to con- 
tract readily on exposure—by a partial adop- 
tion, indeed, of the “hardening” plan; to 
avoid too warm and debilitating rooms and 


bed-clothes are much better conductors of|temperatures; to take especial care against 


heat than are the same clothes when dry. 
The temperature of the body is lowered, and 
a cold results. Long exposure in bathing 
leads. to similar consgguences. The second 
feeling of cold in bathing tells that the body 
is becoming chilled, and that the production 
of heat is insufficient to meet the loss. A run 
on the river-bank, or a brisk walk after dress- 
ing, commonly restores the lost balance. 

The plan of permitting the wet clothes to 
dry on the wearer is very objectionable. The 
abstraction of heat from the body by the 
evaporation of moisture in the clothes pro- 
duces a marked depression of the body-tem- 
perature, and a severe cold. This is most 
strikingly seen in the effects of a wetting in 
the Tropics. The smart shower or downpour 
is quickly followed by a hot sun and a breeze, 
and the loss of heat under these circumstances 
is considerable. The person is “chilled to the 
bone,” and the effects are felt for a long time 
afterwards. The effects of the evaporation 
under these circumstances is illustrated by 
the Tropical plan of placing water in a vessel 
of porous clay, wrapping a wet cloth round 
it, and exposing it toa breeze. The water 
becomes distinctly cold. 


too great a loss of heat when the skin is glow- 
ing. 


Gentle Words.—Who has not felt the in- 
fluence of a gentle word? what person have 
they not overcome with a greater power than 
harsh words or taunting remarks? Yet how 
few are in the habit of using them. Persons 
of the most trying dispositions, breaking forth 
in loud exclamations of anger, without any 
regard for the feelings of the individual for 
whom they were intended, become as calm as 
asummer’s day, when the answer in return was 
all gentleness; they become ashamed and hum- 
bled before their victim. Again, we see those 
who have met with others like themselves, 
answering each other tauntingly, and so keep 
up the controversy for hours, when a gentle 
word would have settled all difficulties. What 
worlds of luxury do they afford the weary 
culprit; he receives with heartfelt gratitude 
one little word in kindness spoken; they re- 
vive the better feelings of his heart. To the 
old they are a balm of consolation that will 
light up the aged features with a smile beau- 
tifal to behold. They bind the links of affec- 
tion we have for our children nearer to our 


The effect of a strong impression is equiva-|hearts, and cause their little breasts to pal- 


But let the urchin who has been|lent to a longer action which is not so marked.! pitate with joy ; so it is with every one, even 
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the most depraved. 
not endeavor to smile sweetly upon all, and 
ever strive to use gentle words to those that 
surround us? They are little words that re- 
quire neither wealth nor exertion upon our 
part to bestow. 


Selected. 
NOT ALONE. 


Not alone, however dreary, 
Sad and cruel seems my fate, 
Angels yet may hover near me, 
Spirits from the heavenly gate; 
And the cry which rose in sorrow 
From my heart, “I am alone,” 
Shall be stifled, if the morrow 
Give me wisdom to atone. . 


“Not alone,” the flowers tell me; 
“ Not alone,” the birds declare, 

As with music they o’erwhelm me, 
Warbling in the perfumed air. 

Forest, mountain, glade and river, 
Studded firmament above, 

Whisper to my soul, ‘ Ah! never 
Doubt thy Heavenly Father’s love!” 


Thus no more I'll sadly ponder 
On my short-lived earthly wrongs, 
But with faith, and love, and wonder, 
Seek that which to Heaven belongs. 
Man’s oppression cannot hurt me; 
Jesus’ love arrests my fear ; 
Not alone, though men desert me; 
“Not alone,” for God is near. 


Selected. 
TEACH ME PATIENCE, LORD TO WAIT. 


When beneath Thy chastening rod, 
Let me feel Thy love so great; 
Subject only to Thy will, 
Teach me patience, Lord, to wait. 


Give me of Thy richest grace ; 
Teach me all my sins to hate; 

Let my life be wrapt in Thee: 
Teach me patience, Lord, to wait. 


When, forgetful of Thy care, 
Trial seemeth long and great; 
Teach me then, Thy time is best, 
Teach me patience, Lord, to wait. 


Lord, for me Thy sufferings were; 
Without Thy trials, what my fate? 

A heaven, a crown is offered now; 
Teach me patience, Lord, to wait. 


When at last Thy will is wrought, 
Open wide the golden gate; 

For rest, celestial joy and peace, 
Then shall I no longer wait. 


The Acacia and its Ants. 


One low tree, very characteristic of the 
dry savannahs, I have only incidentally men- 
tioned before. It is a species of acacia, belong- 
ing to the section Gummifere, with bi-pinnate 
leaves, growing to a height of fifteen or twenty 
feet. The branches and trunk are covered 
with strong curved spines, set in pairs, from 
which it receives the name of the bull’s-horn 
thorn, they having a very strong resemblance 
to the horns of that quadruped. These thorns 
are hollow, and are tenanted by ants, that 
make a small hole for their entrance and exit 
near one end of the thorn, and also burrow 
through the partition that separates the two 
horns; so that the one entrance serves for 
both. Here they rear their young, and in the 
wet season every one of the thorns is tenanted; 
and hundreds of ants are to be seen running 
about, especially over the young leaves. 
one of these be touched, or a branch shaken, 
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Why, then, should we}does not disappear in less than twenty-four 


hours. 

These ants form a most efficient standing 
army for the plant, which prevents not only 
the mammalia from browsing on the leaves, 
but delivers it from the attacks of a much 
more dangerous enemy—the leaf-cutting ants. 
For these services the ants are not only se- 
curely housed by the plant, but are provided 
with a bountiful supply of food ; and to secure 
their attendance at the right time and place, 
this food is so arranged and distributed as to 
effect that object with wonderful perfection. 
The leaves are bi-pinnate. At the base of 
each pair of leaflets, on the mid-rib, is a crater- 
formed gland, which, when the leaves are 
young, secretes a honey-like liquid. ' Of this 
the ants are very fond; and they are con- 
stantly running about from one gland to an- 
other to sip up the honey as it is secreted. 
But this is not all; there is a still more wonder- 
ful provision of more solid food. At the end 
of each of the small divisions of the compound 
leaflet, there is, when the leaf first unfolds, a 
little yellow fruit-like body united by a point 
at its base to the end of the pinnule. Ex- 
amined through a microscope, this little ap- 
pendage looks like a golden pear. When the 
leaf first unfolds, the little pears are not quite 
ripe, and the ants are continually employed 
going from one to another, examining them. 
When an ant finds one sufficiently advanced, 
it bites the small point of attachment; then, 
bending down the fruit-like body, it breaks 
it off and bears it away in triumph to the 
nest. All the fruit-like bodies do not ripen 
at once, but successively, so that the ants are 
kept about the young leaf for some time after 
it unfqlds. Thus the young leaf is always 
guarded by the ants; and no caterpillar or 
larger animal could attempt to injure them 
without being attacked by the little warriors. 


as laid, for I never found any along with | 
queen-ant. If the tree be shaken, the a 
rush out in myriads, and search about for | 
molester. This case is not like the last ql 
where the tree has provided food and she 
for the ants, but rather one where the ant 
taken possession of the tree, and brought wy 
it the coccide ; but I believe that its presel 
must be beneficial. I have cut into sq 
dozens of the cecropia trees, and never co 
find one that was not tenanted by ants. 
noticed three different species, all, as far 4 
know, confined to the cecropie, and all fa 
ing scale-insects. As in the bull’s-horn the | 
there is never more than one species of ant 
the same tree. | 
In some species of Melastome there 
direct provision of houses for the ants. 
each leaf, at the base of the lamine, the peti 
or stalk, is furnished with a couple of pouc 
divided from each other by the midrib. I 
each of these pouches there is an entra 
from the lower side of the leaf. I noti 
them first in Northern Brazil, in the prov 
of Maranham; and afterwards at Paré. Ev 
pouch was occupied by a nest of small bl 
ants; and if the leaf was shaken ever so lit | 
they would rush out and scour all over i 
search of the aggressor. I must have tes | 
some hundreds of leaves, and never shook § 
without the ants coming out, excepting 
sickly-looking plant at Para. 
Amongst the numerous plants that do 
provide houses, but attract ants to their leay 
and flower-buds by means of glands secret} 
a honey-like liquid, are many epiphytal 
chids, and I think all the species of Passifi@ 
I had the common red passion-flower grow 
over the front of my verandah, where it 
continually under my notice.’ It had hon 
secreting glands on its young leaves and 
the sepals of the flower-buds. For two ye 


| 
! 
| 
| 


The fruit-like bodies are about one-twelfth of|I noticed that the glands were constantly 


an inch long, and are about one-third of the 
size of the ants; so that the ant bearing one 
away is as heavily laden as a man bearing a 
large bunch of plantains. ; 

Both in Brazil and Nicaragua I paid much 
attention to the relation between the presence 
of honey-secreting glands on plants, and the 
protection the latter secured by the attend- 
ance of ants attracted by the honey. I found 
many plants so protected; the glands being 
specially developed dh the young leaves, and 
on the sepals of the flowers. Besides the bull’s 
horn acacias, I, however, only met with two 
other genera of plants that furnished the ants 
with houses, namely, the Cecropie and some 
of the Melastome ; but I have no doubt that 
there are many others. The stem of the 
Cecropia, or trumpet-tree, is hollow, and di- 
vided into cells by partitions that extend 
across the interior of the hollow trunk. The 
ants gain access by making a hole from the 
outside, and then burrow through the parti- 
tions, thus getting the run of the whole stem. 
They do not obtain their food directly from 
the tree, but keep brown scale-insects ( Coccide) 
in the cells, which suck the juices from the 
tree, and secrete a honey-like fluid that exudes 
from a pore on the back, and is lapped up by 
the ants. In one cell eggs will be found, in 


If|another grubs, and in a third pupa, all lying 


loosely. In another cell, by itself, a queen 


tended by a small ant (Pheidole), and, ni | 
and day, every young leaf and every flow 


bud had a few on them. They did not stil 
but attacked and bit my finger when I touchy 
the plant. I have no doubt that the prim 
object of these honey-glands was to att 
the ants, and keep them about the most ten 
and vulnerable parts of the plant, to prev 
them being injured ; and I further believe t 
one of the principal enemies that they se 
to guard against in tropical America is 
leaf-cutting ant, as I have noticed that 
latter are very much afraid of the small bl 
ants. 

If the facts I have described are suffici 
to show that some plants are benefited 
supplying ants with honey from glands 
their leaves and flower-buds, I shall not h 
much difficulty in proving that many pla 
lice, scale-insects, and leaf-hoppers, that 
attract ants by furnishing them with hon 
like food, are similarly benefited. My pi 
apples were greatly subject to the attack 
a small, soft-bodied, brown coccus, that ¥ 
always guarded by a little, black, stinging 
(Solenopsis). This ant took great care 0; 
scale-insects, and attacked savagely any 
interfering with them, as I often found to 
cost, when trying to clear my pines, by be 
stung severely by them. ot content.¥ 
watching over their cattle, the ants brou; 


the little ants (Pseudomyrma bicolor, Guer.)|ant will befound, surrounded by walls made|up grains of damp earth, and built don 
swarm out from the hollow thorns, and attack|of a brown waxy-looking substance, along) galleries over them, in which, under the vi 
the aggressor with jaws and sting. They|with about a dozen coccide to supply her with|lant guard of their savage little attends 
sting severely, raising a little white lump that|food, I suppose the eggs are removed as soon|the scale-insects must, 1 think, have . 
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ire from the attacks of all enemies.—Belt’s |lasts some two hours, large quantities of hot 
‘uralist in Nicaragua. tea are drunk, and the fingers are wiped on 
pieces of paper instead of napkins. 

These rules of politeness are all regulated 
at Pekin by the tribunal of rites, who watch 
over their observance with as much jealous 
anxiety as a political body in Europe does 
over the maintenance of a constitution. In 
case you wish to pay a visit to a mandarin, 
the proper thing to do is to send in your card. 
This is a small piece of red paper on which 
your name is inscribed, followed by a polite 
sentence such as this: “The tender and sin- 
cere friend of your lordship, and the perpetual 
disciple of your doctrine, thus presents him- 
self to pay his respects and to bow before you 
to the earth.” Ifthe mandarin is willing to 
receive you, he goes forward and asks you to 
pass before him. You are expected to make 
the humble reply “I dare not ;” and after an 
infinity of gestures, which are all arranged, 
and obligatory phrases, the master of the 
house bows toa chair, and slightly dusts it 
with the corner of his robe, upon which you 
are at length seated. The difficulties are 
much increased when ten or a dozen man- 
darins call upon an Englishman at once, and, 
according to custom, tea is offered, begin- 
ning at the one of the highest rank. He pre- 
tends to offer it to the next, then to the third, 
and so on to the last. All having politely re- 
fused, he permits himself to drink it. The 
second, in his turn, has to offer his cup to the 
others, and thus the farce proceeds, until all 
have gone through the wearisome task. The 
whole scene passes with imperturbable grav- 
ity, and it requires the greatest self-command 
not to smile at such etiquette. 

(To be concluded.) 


—_——_~-»—_—_ 
For “The Friend.” 


The Culture of a Strawberry-bed. 

In my garden is a strawberry-bed which 
yields a bountiful supply of fruit. But it has 
furnished a full illustration of the truth of the 
common remark, that nothing*valuable is to 
be obtained without corresponding labor and 
pains. The proper preparation of the ground, 
the selection and setting out of the plants, 
and their subsequent cultivation till they had 
overspread the plot assigned them, and had 
obtained the age and vigor requisite to enable 
them to produce a large amount of luscious 
berries, are not the only things that experi- 
ence has shown to be needful. After the first 
full crop was borne, and the plants were left 
to throw out their runners, and renew their 
strength for the production of fruit in the fol- 
lowing year, it soon became apparent that 
various unwelcome intruders had established 
themselves in the bed, and if not removed 
would overshadow the rightful occupants of 
the soil, hinder their growth, and rob them 
of their proper nourishment. The slender 
spears of grass of several varieties, the heads 
of clover, and the stems of weeds of many 
kinds, were to be seen thickly projecting 
above the leaves of the strawberry plants. 
Some of these were easily removed; others 
clung so tenaciously to the earth, and were so 
deeply rooted, that unskilful force merely de- 
tached the part above ground and left the 
subterranean portions still alive. One of the 
most troublesome was the common sheep- 
sorrel (Rumex acetosella), which throws out, 
just under the surface of the earth, long roots. 
These wander over the bed, and send up at 
intervals leaves and stems. 


Chinese Etiquette, 


‘he Flowery Land, as the inhabitants love 
all it, gives to Europeans the idea of a 
yssal petrification ; it is as unchanged in 
sustoms and in its maxims as when the 
ts were first opened to our merchandise, 
looks upon the barbarians with incredi- 
scorn, very trying to an Englishman’s 
esteem. It seems to have conquered 
ce by the extent of its empire, and time 
its duration, and to have been far above us 
nany inventions as well as in bringing its 
3 of social life to a high-bred standard. 
1c of the peculiarities in their manners 
ll be described for the amusement of our 
Jers in the following papers. 
‘he dinners given by the higher classes 
very grand affairs, and consist of an in- 
lible number of dishes. Such a feast must 
receded by three invitations, consisting 
otes written to each invited guest. The 
t is sent the evening before, the second 
the morning of the day of the repast, to 
lind the guests of the request made to 
m, and begging them not to fail; the third 
ives when all is ready, and the master ex- 
sses his extreme impatience to receive 
m. Following their ancient customs the 
ce of honor is given to strangers, the one 
n the greatest distance taking precedence, 
ilst the head of the house accepts the hum- 
st position. He introduces his guests into 
dining room, salutes them one after 
ther, and, pouring wine into a china cup, 
kes a low bow to the highest in rank, and 
rsittohim. But the guest must, in all 
iteness, prevent his doing so, and, taking] . 
ther cup of wine, try to carry it to the 
ce occupied by the host, who in his turn 
ders him with the usual terms of civility. 
en they sit down everything is reversed 
our Kuropean fashion. A splendid des- 
is handed round, all the beautiful fruits 
grow in that warm climate, pines, oranges, 
icots, plums, almonds, peaches, and many 
cnown to us. The steward, kneeling on 
_ knee, begs everyone to enjoy themselves. 
his request each one takes his cup of wine 
h both hands, and first raising it as high 
is head, then lowering it below the table, 
rwards drinks it slowly, the master finish- 
first, and showing them that his cup is 
ty, every one following his example. The 
rses of meat which succeed are indescriba- 
; but as the Chinese generally excel in 
king, they are by no means objectionable 
English palate. There are birds’ nests, 
rms of all kinds, fishes, entrails, lichens. 
are the simplest of the dishes; others 
so minced and changed in character, that 
Ude himself would have been perplexed 
to define them. At the beginning of the 
d course each guest has a small red 
ner bag brought to him by his own servant, 
ich contains a little silver money as a fee 
the cook, the steward, the comedians, and 
who wait at table. More or less is 
n, according to the rank of the entertainer, 
‘it is not expected unless the feast is ac- 
anied by a comedy. Of course the host 
ses many objections to accepting the offer- 
but this is only one of the shams of social 
nd never listened to. When all is over 
is handed round as a conclusion, and | 
g the whole course of the dinner, which 


While removing these hurtful weeds, and 
thus assisting in the development of the future 
crop, the mind found some relief from the 
tediousness of the labor, by reflecting on the 
lessons which it naturally suggested. The 
sacred writings often compare the church and 
its members to outward and visible things— 
‘A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse.” 
“The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in 
a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers.” “Thou shalt be like a watered gar- 
den.” The Prophet Isaiah in figurative lan- 
guage speaks of the church as a vineyard, of 
which he says, ‘‘I the Lord do keep it ; I will 
water it every moment: lest any hurt it, I 
will keep it night and day,” and continuing 
the same metaphor he adds, ‘‘ He shall cause 
them that come of Jacob to take root: Israel 
shall blossom and bud, and fill the face of the 
world with fruit.” 

My strawberry-bed might be compared to 
a church (or to an individual member of it,) 
which had experienced the operations of the 
Lord’s band, by which it had in measure been 
reclaimed from its former neglected condition. 
The fallow-ground has been broken up; the 
rampant growth of evil propensities, words 
and actions, has been cut down, and good 
seed has been sown in the heart, which under 
the fostering care of the Heavenly Gardener 
has taken root and grown. Through the aid 
of His Holy Spirit and the renewed visitations 
thereof, which descend on the soul as the dew 
and the rain, the plant of Heavenly origin 
has borne fruit, it may be of humility asshown 
in a meek and humble behavior, of kindness 
to all, of quiet submission to severe trials, or 
of more conspicuous, because public, labor for 
the religious welfare of others. Those who 
are thus exercised, especially those engaged 
in the great work of proclaiming the gospel 
of light and salvation, are exposed to some 
trials of a peculiar nature—and it is wise for 
such to prize and improve the intervals of rest 
from active service which are granted by the 
Lord of the vineyard. Let them, as well as 
all others, examine the gardens of their own 
hearts. They will find young weeds coming 
into view here and there among the good 
plants, which must be removed or they will 
soon grow and destroy the beauty, and lessen 
the fruitfulness of their fruit beds. They may 
discover that the kindness and sympathy of 
their friends, and the favor with which their 
ministrations have been received, have nour- 
ished a disposition to appropriate to them- 
selves the honor which belongs only to the 
Giver of all our gifts; and that, like the sorrel, 
this hurtful weed has been secretly insinua- 
ting its fibres into their hearts, until it has so 
developed that its acid leaves are being shot 
up into sight. ‘They may find that they have 
relaxed in that tenderness of conscience and 
watchful care to avoid the first approach to 
evil, into which they were led in the day of 
their espousals; when, yielding themselves 
fully into the Divine hand; they followed Him 
into the wilderness, and ‘Israel was holiness 
unto the Lord, and the first-fruits of his in- 
crease.” From this neglect may have followed 
too much indulgence to the appetites of the 
body, too much latitude in the range of the 
thoughts, and too little restraint on the ex- 
pressions of the tongue. The danger of this 
is especially great, if in earlier years they have 
yielded to corrupting: influences. Through 
submission to Grace, they may have been en- 
abled to remove all visible signs, and faith- 
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fully to reject all temptations to indulge in 
the sins, which at one time so easily beset 
them. But their roots remain long in the 
ground, and in an unguarded hour often mani- 
fest their presence. What sad examples have 
we seen of persons who for a series of years 
had maintained an unblemished reputation, 
and yet have afterwards yielded to tempta- 
tions, which at onetime they probably thought 
they had fully mastered! Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall ; 
and let us all feel the importance of the apos- 
tolic injunction, to work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling—a fear lest by any 
means we should come short of that heavenly 
rest which has been set before us. 

The evil seeds which grow in the heart of 
man are as multifold in number and form, as 
the weeds which spring up in our gardens. 
Some make their appearance in the early 
springtime of life, others flourish more luxuri- 
antly in the meridian of our strength and 
vigor, and others again find a congenial 
climate in the autumnal period. There is no 
way in which our gardens can be kept clean, 
but by heeding the injunction which our Sa- 
viour has so emphatically given, as of uni- 
versal application, ‘“ What I say unto you, I 
say unto all, Watch.” As this holy watch is 
maintained, our eyes will be anointed to see, 
and strength will be given to remove those 
things which are of evil tendency. 25 


For “The Friend.” 
The Heart of Africa, by Dr. Sehweinfurth. 
(Continued from page 346.) 

In the return of our travellers from the ter- 
ritories of the Monbutto, they passed through 
the country of the Niam-niam, and designed 
gathering up the ivory which they had pur- 
chased on their outward journey, and left in 
store to await their return. Wando, the chief 
in whose dominions the ivory had been de- 
posited, determined to keep the ivory, and if 
possible destroy Aboo Sammat’s party and 
possess himself of all their treasures. As the 
Nubians approached his dominions they found 
suspended over their pathway, a stalk of 
maize, a feather and an arrow, emblems of 
defiance, and an official declaration of war. 
Soon after entering the country they were met 
by some of his men, who professed that they 
could give them a safe conduct, and offered 
their services as guides. The result Dr. 
Schweinfurth thus describes. 

Starting afresh, Mohammed led the way. 
He was himself unarmed, but be was attended 
by his young armor-bearers, and followed by 
a detachment of his black body guard. Next 
in order and close behind were the men whose 
mediation and offers of guidance had yester- 
day been accepted. Somehow or other I could 
not get rid of my presentiment that these fel- 
lows wére not to be trusted, and accordingly, 
contrary to my custom, I took good care to 
keep my trusty rifle in my hand. It struck 
meas very remarkable that in the villages 
which we passed the men, women, and child- 
ren were all assembled in crowds, and calmly 
watched our progress, just as though there 
was no rumor or thought of war. 

After about half a league, I was at the head 
of a column of bearers, but I had fallen some 
hundred paces behind Mohammed. All at 
once several shots fired in rapid succession 
made me aware that something unusual had 
happened in front. 
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across the steppes; a hasty fire was opened 
upon the fugitives, and their savage yells of 
pain betrayed that some of them were wounded 
although they contrived to make good their 
escape. Another moment and I caught sight 
of Mohammed being carried back towards us 
with a broad streak of blood across his white 
sash, and close beside were the two little 
armor-bearers writhing with their faces to 
the ground, their backs pierced by the native 
lances. It was a ghastly sight. Dashing up 
to Mohammed I ripped up his clothes, and 
discovered at a glance that my poor friend 
had received a deep spear-cut in his thigh. I 
did not lose an instant in adopting what 
measures I could. I had a box of insect 
needles in my pocket. Water, of which we 
were always careful to have a supply, was 
close at hand. Mohammed’s own muslin 
scarf was just the thing for a bandage. Hav- 
ing carefully. been washed, and then bound 
together with half-a-dozen of the strongest of 
the pins, and finally enveloped in the scarf 
and tied with yarn, the gaping wound was 
completely dressed, and began to heal almost 
as soon as it was closed. 

aebhe sad event had occurred in this way. 
One of the pretended guides forced his way 
between Mohammed and his young shield 
bearers, and brandishing his lance cried out, 
“The people of Yuroo are for peace, we are 
for war.” Mohammed instinctively made a 
sidelong movement to escape the falling blow, 
and thus-probably saved his life. Meanwhile 
the other natives attacked the boys and 
stabbed them between the shoulders. Al- 
though Mohammed had escaped the direct 


blow that was designed, the huge lance, with 


its head a foot and a half in length, had sunk 
deep into his flesh. With the fortitude of 
desperation he dragged the murderous weapon 
from the wound, hurled it after the fugitive 
assassin, and then fell senseless to the earth. 
The injury caused by the barbs of the spear 
(which were an inch long) was miserably ag- 
gravated by the impetuops fury with which 
the weapon was extracted. The wound was 
broad and deep enough to admit my whole 
hand, and had only just escaped the kidney, 
which was visible through the open flesh. 

In their first surprise at the sudden attack, 
Mohammed’s personal retinue had fired almost 
at random after the fugitive traitors; but as 
their guns were only loaded with deer-shot, 
they for the most part hit the enemy without 
killing them. Immediately upon this there 
ensued a general chase, and during the time 
that I was engaged in binding up Moham- 
med’s wound, I could hear the report of fire- 
arms along the whole line of our procession. 

And now again a halt was ordered, the col- 
umns of bearers were collected, their loads were 
deposited in piles upon the ground, and the sig- 
nal was given for a general plunder. Joy- 
fully enough was the order hailed; it was 
especially welcome to the hungry Bongo after 
their scanty fare on the previous days. 

By sundown the whole region about was 
clear of the enemy, and as darkness came on 
the bearers returned within the shelter of 
our abittis, laden richly with spoils that they 
had secured in the adjacent villages. Sentries 
and watch-fires were established, and the 
night was passed in a stillness that was rarely 
broken by a stray and distant shot. With 
the exception of a few Bongo bearers, who, 


Looking to the right|yielding to their marauding propensities, 


I saw some natives rushing away at full speed|had pushed too far into the hamlets, we had 


suffered no loss. Two of the Nubians, | 
ever, had received severe lance-woundsy 
had to be carried back to the camp on li | 

It wascurrently reported among the ng 
that Mohammed was mortally wounded §} 
couraged by the accession of fresh contin | 
during the night, they once again mad@ 
woods re-echo with their savage war- 
amidst which could be heard the vilest 


most abusive Arabic invectives that 
seemed to have learnt for the mere pu¥ 
of vituperating their enemies. Mbal 
death, however, was the burden of jf 
chorus. “Mbahly! Mbahly! Give us Mb 
We want meat.”” Mohammed would not | 
mit to these taunts. In spite of his weal¥ 
he insisted upon showing himself. Wit 
wound firmly bandaged, he was conv™ 
beyond the camp to a white ant-hill, 
whence he could be seen far around. §f 
nearly a quarter of an hour he stood 

| 


this elevation swinging his scimitar, J 
shouting with the full strength of his 
‘‘Here Iam, Mbahly is not dead yet.” 
then challenged them to come with a hun 
lances if they dare, and retorted upon 
in jeering scorn their cry of, ‘“ Pus 
pushyo !” (meat, meat), always using : 
Niam-niam dialect, in which he was toler} 
fluent. 

The tribe who had attacked them 9 
the A-Bango. They had been instigate 
Wando, and waited for his arrival witl 
inforcements. But Wando had had a 
propitious augury at the beginning o 
fray, and had abandoned his scheme. 
A-Bango therefore withdrew, and the N 
party thus made their escape from the 
ger which had been so threatening, but n 
of their ivory remained in the hands of 1 
enemies. 

Another portion of Mohammed’s men 
into an ambush in the Niam-niam cour 
and it was with difficulty that they 
their escape after losing several of their & 
ber, and nearly all of their ivory, and ha 
many wounded. Dr. Schweinfurth says 

It was while they were crossing on 
the brooks overhung with the dense fo 
which now for so long I have designate 
galleries that the fatal attack took place 
consternation of the defenceless bearers, 
consequently the confusion of the whole pé 
would seem to have been very terrible. 
first discharge of Niam-niam lances had st 
the ground with dead and wounded, the 
umn of the unfortunate bearers furnis 
the larger proportion of the victims. — 
vious to the attack not a native had been & 
Nothing could be more crafty than their 
bush. Some of them had taken up their: 
tion behind the larger trees; some had ' 
cealed themselves in the middle of the bus 
whilst others, in order to get an aim 
above, had ensconced themselves high up, 
triving to lie full length upon the overhan, 
boughs where the network of creepers 
cealed them from the keenest vision. Bac 
recital brought vividly to my mind the 
tles with the Indians in the primeval fo 
of America, where similar stratagems 
been continually resorted to. 4. | 

The soldiers kept up their fire with ¢ 
getic vigor; they are accustomed to cary 
number of cartridges arranged like a gi 
right round their waist, and having the r 
munition thus conveniently at hand they} 
up their discharges unintermittingly 1 


had collected their wounded; but the 
s of those who had been actually killed 
ll into the hands of the assailants and 
| carried off without delay, all attempts 
covering them being utterly unavailing, 
se the irregularity of the ground pre- 
od any organized plan of attack. 
1e bearers, meanwhile, had flung away 
» heavy loads, and in wild flight had re- 
ed to an adjacent hill that rose above the 
pe; here they were in a short time joined 
whe Nubians, who sought the eminence 
mmanding a view whence they might 
by their position and concert measures for 
future protection. Most of the deserted 
, of course, had become the prey of the 
but some of the Nubians had taken the 
aution of burying the burdens ina swamp 
in the gallery, under the hope that they 
nt recover it in the following year. Thus 
ved of their proper occupation, the bear- 
vere at liberty to carry the wounded, and 
baty was concluded with the enemy so 
the party ventured to quit their quarters. 
natives, however, were utterly treacher- 
| they were bent upon the annihilation 
1e intruders, and so, reinforced from the 
aboring district, they made a fresh and 
ge attack. In consequence of this the 
ilans were compelled to come to a stand 
e open plain, and lost no time in collecting 
sever faggots they could get to make an 


is. 
hind this abattis they had to hold out 
hree entire days. The excited Niam-niam 
svered in harassing them with unwearied 
Its; and as three independent chieftains 
summoned their entire forces for the at- 
the combined action was unusually for- 
ble; not until the. store of lances and 
ws was all used up were the furious sal- 
srought to an end and the Nubians per- 
sd to go upon their way. The enemy, it 
said displayed such unabated energy that 
a all their ordinary lances had been spent 
procured a supply of pointed sticks, 
lh they proceeded to hurl with all their 
tagainst the Nubian band; it was, more- 
asserted that the quantity of shields 
ances was so large that the besieged used 
ther fuel for their camp-fires during the 
e period of their detention. Besides the 
ons that were burnt, the negroes attached 
e caravan brought away a considerable 
per of lance-heads, which they had tied 
. bundles of nearly a hundred and de- 
d for trophies to decorate theimown huts. 
one cause for the unusual hostility ex- 
led by the Niam-niam towards the ivory 
rs, our author mentions the fact that the 
ers had carried off as slaves some of their 
en. This aroused them to the highest 
se of exasperation, for the affection these 
le exhibit for their wives is most un- 
ded. 


(To be continued.) 
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2 are not among those who believe, that 
what is called the canon of the Scrip- 
has been completed, there has nothing 
hw ritten under the immediate inspiration 
@ Holy Spirit that dictated them; but 
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other writings, we doubt not that good men 
and women who lived in obedience to the 
government of their Divine Master, have been 
influenced by Him at times to pen descrip- 
tions of their religious experiences, and to 
give instructions in righteousness, which have 
been made instrumental in throwing light on 
the path of the newly enlisted and unprac- 
tised traveller in the way towards the city of 
the great King, in confirming the faith of the 
sincere but doubting believer, and in comfort. 
ing and strengthening those who were weary, 
and sorely tried with the difficulties and subtle 
temptations that beset their spiritual pro- 
gress. 

It is thus that the records of the lives and 
varied exercises of those servants of the Lord, 
who have felt themselves called to narrate in 
simplicity and faithfulness the dealings of the 
Lord with them in the great work of regenera- 
tion and sanctification, are often made useful 
to those who come after them, by giving them 
to see, when under suffering, stripping and 
manifold temptations, that no strange thi 
has happened to them, but that the fiery trial 


they have to endure has been the common lot 


of all who submit to Christ’s baptism, an 
thus made to partake of his sufferings ; 
thus incite them to persevere in the strait 
and narrow way, with the blessed hope that, 
like those who have gone before, they too shall 
experience, when his glory isgrevealed they 
willbe glad also with exceeding joy. 

Those who are familiar with the writings 
left by many of the men and women in our 
own religious Society, who attained to a firm 


establishment in the unchangeable Truth, 


must have observed as a striking feature 
them, the uniform testimony inoy Bear to th 
indispensable necessity of giving up every 
thing thatysprings from or ministers to the 
corrupt s f the world ; which spirit fallen 
human nature is prone to worship and take 
delight in, as it and its products are congenial 
withits own carnal propensities and lusts. Thus 
the lessons given them in the school of Christ, 
though taught perhaps in ways differing ac- 
cording to their individual character, had the 
sam eae ; to en them to deny themselves 
—their own natural will and inclination—to 
take up the daily cross, and thus become as 
strangers and pilgrims, shunning the fashions 
and friendships of the world, which are at 
enmity with Him they desired to serve. 

The fe t love with which their hearts 
glowed to Him who visited them with his Day- 
spring from on high, convinced them of sin, 
brought them under condemnation and heart- 
felt repentance therefor, and for His own 
mer¢éy’s sake forgave their past transgres- 
sions, made them willing to sell all and follow 
Him away from the forms and practices of 
religion, which unregenerate men have con- 
trived as a substitute for the crucifying, heart- 
changing religion of Christ. Thus their state 
at times was analogous to that of the church 
when the Most High speaks of her in these 
words: “I will allure her, and bring her into 
the wilderness, and speak comfortably unto 
her. And I will give her her vineyards from 
thence, and the valley of Achor for a door of 
hope; and she shall sing there as in the days 
of her youth, and as in the day when she 
came up cued the land of Egypt.” 

It was to such as these, and often when 
under these dispensations, that the blessed 
Head of the church, not only gave a clear 


' giving them the pre-eminence over all|sight of their own condition and the service 
4 
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He required of them, but revealed to them the 
condition of the church, and in times of ad- 
versity, the causes for which He covered the 
daughter of Zion with a cloud, and cast down 
from heaven unto the earth the beauty of 
Israel, and remembered not his footstool, in 
the day of his anger. 

We have been instructed in reading some 
of the letters of that wise woman and deeply 
experienced handmaiden of the Lord, Deborah 
Bell, written near the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century ; showing the sense given her 
of the causes which were betraying the So- 
ciety of Friends in England into the low state 
that marked its history a little later. Solo- 
mon truly says there is nothing new under 
the sun; the same causes, if allowed to act, 
produce the same effects, and perhaps some 
of our readers may be able to draw similar 
instruction as ourselyes from the following 
extracts, and applying them to the state of 
things in the Society in our day. 

*‘T think I do daily see more and more need 


ito cry out, O! this inwardness, this inward- 


ness, is what has been too much wanting ina 
general way, and is still wanting. For itseems 
to me, that many are in the high road to ruin for 
want of this true inward waiting to know the 
Spirit of Truth to leaven and subdue theirown 
spirits, and also to open in them such things 
as might be serviceable and beneficial in the 
churches of Christ, both with respect to doc- 


trine an cipline.” “Itis but a few in com- 
parison, have an ear open to hear what 
the Spiri say to the churches: but when 
e Spiri h speak through any, O how do 
ey kic d even make a mock at it, and 
such as are led and guided by the dictates 


ereof. So that things are in a lamentable 
condition, and it seems to me the true church 
is returning into the wilderness again, where 
she sits solitary and mournful. Yet the 
Lord sees her in her disconsolate state; and 
my faith is firm, that the time will come, 
in which He will bring her back, and she shall 
be seen to lean upon the breast of her be- 
loved ;for in him is all her hope and trust. 
Many who once were members of her have 
forsaken the Lord, and trusted to and leaned 
upon the arm of flesh; so that it may be 
said, with the prophet in former days, one 
has builded a wall, and another has daubed 
it with untempered mortar. And I believe 
the day is coming, in which the wall, which 
men have in their own wisdom and strength 
been building for a shelter to them, shall fall, 
and the foundation thereof shall be discovered ; 
and both the builders and the daubers shall 
be confounded in that day. For the Lord will 
overturn all that is not upon the right foun- 
dation, in the day when He will arise in his 
power to cleanse his churches and purify his 
temple.” * * * * * 

“The church is in my judgment in a poor 
condition, and many of her living members 
are almost dverborne and crushed by those 
who are in such a state as renders them in- 
capable of membership in that body which has 
a holy Head, and is made all holy by the vir- 
tue and power which flows from Him and cir- 
culates through every member. But such is 
the declension of this age, that I fear too many 
who are accounting themselves members of 
this holy body, know very little what holiness 
is, at least as to the practice of it. It is as if 
some now-a-days did not believe that text, 
‘Without holiness none shall see the Lord,’ 
except they think holiness consists in talking 
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On the 20th the municipal organization bill was again | U. States on terms of equality with British vess 
before the Assembly, and the Minister of the Interior |It is understood that the President will call no e 
announced thatthe government had accepted theamend-|session for the consideration ’of this treaty at pre 
ment proposed to the bill, which extends for two years|but that he will by proclamation, convene the Se 
the operation of the present law providing that nomina-|for that purpose about ten days before the meeti 
tions for mayors shall be made by the government. |Congress in the Twelfthfmonth{next. 

The amendment was thereupon adopted by a vote of| Zhe Markets, &c.—The following were the quota’ 
358 to 329. a on the 22d inst. New York.—American gold, 1 
A Calcutta dispatch says, that the prospects for the} U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 1163; do. coupons, 121% 
future crops are greatly improved by copious rains now | 5-20, registered, 1868, 117 ; do. coupons, 121;5 per c 
falling throughout the country. Three hundred thou-/114, Superfine flour, $5 a $5.55; State extra, $ 
sand persons are still being fed by the government. a $6.40; finer brands, $7 a $10.25. No. 1 Chi 
The steamer Africa has returned, after successfully jspring wheat, $1.47; No. 2 do., $1.42; red wes 
submerging her section of the Brazilian cable. The|$1.45 a $1.52; white Indiana $1.62. Oats, 62 a 6 
line has been tested and found to work well. Tele-| Western mixed corn, 81 a 82% cts.; white, 90 
graphic communication is now complete to the Cape | Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 17$ a 18} ets. fo 
Verde Islands, and thence to Brazil. lands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5 
Advices from Rio Janeiro to the 6th inst., state that | extras, $5.50 a $6; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. An 
the yellow fever had broken out in Bahia, and was|wheat,$1.58 a $1.60; Penna. red $1.50 a $1.53 ; wes 
raging with great violence. red $1.40 a $1.45. Rye, 95 cts. Yellow corn, 80 
Military operations in ae north of Spain have been | Oats, 58 a 63 cts. Sales of about 2500 beef cattle 
a 78 cts. per lb. gross for extra, 8 cts. for a few chi 


of good things now and then. Indeed, talk- 
ing is the highest attainment some are come 
to, and by their fair speeches and feigned 
words they deceive the simple, but cannot de- 
ceive such as have a true discerning, and are 
minding more how they walk than how they 
talk.” * -< z 3 

“ According to my sense and judgment, she 
[the church] is in a very mournful state, and 
is rather going into than returning out of the 
wilderness. And that which most deeply 
affects my heart, is, that too many who pre- 
-tend to be watchmen upon her walls are ex- 
ceedingly ignorant of h ondition, and in- 
stead of giving a faithful warning of ap- 
proaching dagger, and seeking to make up 
the breach at stand in the, gap, are with 


might and main eeking to make the breach 


wider. By this.means a door is opened to sickness in the army of General Gencha. 61a 7 cts. for fair to good, and 5 a 6 cts. for comr 
let in a flood of wit} edness, which ifthe Lord} 4 ier i Fliqueras, in Ge zis | About 8000 sheep sold at 44a 64 cts. per Ib. gross, 
God of Zion do not, by a mighty hand, put a i ed by the Carlists. They still hold Hstalla 000 hogs at $8.50 a $8.75 per 100 lbs. net. Chicag 


- * |No.'1 spring wheat, $1.28; No. 2 do., $1.223; B 
e Pope.has delivered an address to the Cardinals,|do., $1.173, , No. 2 mixed corn,. 60} cts. No. 2 
which he renews his protest against the annexation |46 cts. No.2 rye, 85 cts. Lard, 101-10cts. St. L 
he Papal States by Italy, the abolition of religious]|—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.32; No. 2 spring, $ 
porationsyand other usurpations. Hig.seys he has|No. 2 corn, 59 cts. Oats, 45 cts. Cincinnati —M 
eived overtures of reconciliation, but declares that|corn, 62 a 64 cts. Oats, 50 a 57 cts. Rye, 90 
cannot make peace with enemies of the church. He] Lard, 103 cts. Baltimore.—Western red wheat, § 
exerts the cardinals to imitate the conduct of@foreign |a $1.45; western spring, $1.30 a $1.37. White ¢ 
shops, especially those of Germany and Brazil. - |87 a 90 cts. Oats, 65 a 67 cts. 

The Turkish vessel, Kars, was run into on the 19th,| ~~ 
in the sea of Marmora, by a gyptian vessel, the 
Behra, and ‘sunk in a few mints There were 840 
persons on board the Kars, only 20.of whom were'saved. 


stop to, I am afraid will prove a flood of utter |* 
ruin to abundance [of persons.]” ‘The cross 
is very little borne now-a-days, except by 
small remnant, and these are by the othe 


; 


gate, or else after sometime have returned 


RASPBERRY STREET COLORED SCHOC 
back into the broad way again. Such may FOR GIRLS. 4 


tie . Wanted, an energetic competent Teacher for 


well be numbered among some of old, whom : ' 

F On the 21st ; t water- t fi 
the apostle calls foolish, because tb id not hepa ae Prtana, bs pe ee Mebipbing: above School, to commence 9th month Ist. Appl; 
obey the Truth after it was gewealed, but |causing much acc The Russian-bark’Jenny was oie Ae ere y ce sig free 
having begun in the Spirit, sough be made capsized, and several small boats were sunk. The achel S. Maris, J outh £1ith str 


"5" Sarah E. Smith, 1110 Pine street, 
WANTED. ae 

‘unmarried Friend to take the position of Gove 
at Westtown Boarding School, on or before the cle 
the present session, in the 10th month next. | 


perfect by the flesh. © This seempto,be the 
state of many in our day; and what will be] 
the consequence of these things is. knéwn unto 


feolumn was dissolved by'thesfiring of a ship’of war. | 
A slave-ship, with 225 pegrbes aboard, from 
bique bound for Madagascar, has been c 


aptured by an 
/@iglish maneof-war. BS slaves wereput aboard with 
only two days’ provision The voyage was prolonged 
to eight days, and their sufferings)were indescribable. 


Many died before they returned to Af: ; 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 7 It appears et in the ten days ending 10% inst., 
ForEIGN.—The 20th inst. being the thirty-seventh forty five ships of the aggregate bur of sevent 
anniversary of Queen Victoriats accession to the throne |thousand tons, passed through the Suez Canal. The 
of Great Britain, the day was observed by the usual transit revenue collected in the Same jperiod amounted | 

noisy demonstrations, such as ringing of bells, firing of |to $171,200. — “ele tele ‘ 
cannon, &c. 7 The Porte has prohibited the circulation of th¢B 
The success of the Congress of International*Law, |in Turkey. wel hh 
called to meet at Brussels, is said to be very oubtfal.| Unrrep Srarrs.—The two He 
The governments of England, France and Austria, raise |passed another bill in relation 
objections to the scheme, and Switzerland extends to it|vote in the Senate was 43 to 1 
but feeble support. _ | Representatives 221 to 40. The bi 
The London Observer publishes the text of a resolu-|issue of greenbacks at $382,000,000, an 
tion which Dr. Isaac Butt, M. P., for Limerick, pré-}amount to be kept in circulation. It forbids further 
poses to move in the House of Commons on the 30th |inerease of the National Bank currency, and provides 
inst., in substance as follows: That in the opinion of|for the redistribution of $55,000,000 of said currency to 
the House it is expedient and just to restore to the se be taken from States having mo an their fair pro- 
nation the power of managing exclusively Ifish affairs | portion, and given to those which have han their % hh 
in an Thisk | PaptiAinent provision being made at the|share. The bill makes no reference to a resumption of of Cedar Co, Tee 3 best earn ie of Aaror 
same time for maintaining the integrity of the empire spaeie payments, or for the retirement under any cir- Frances Brapson, of Barnesville, Ohio. ss 
by leaving to the Imperial Parliament control of Im-|cumstances of any portion of the government issues. : 7 = 
perial affairs. The bill has been signed by the President. * Drep,gn the 12th of the First month, 1874, 
The strike in which more than 10,000 miners were| Among the acts of the recent session was one tg ad- | Seventy-two years, NATHAN Haxt, a member and 
engaged in Cleveland, Yorkshire, has ended by the men | mit, free of duty, articles intended for the International of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. He was 2 
accepting the master’s terms, which impose a reduction | Exhibition of 1876. The Senate and House disagreed | attached to the doctrines and testimonies of the @ 
of 124 per cent. in wages. on the Geneva award bill, and.a committee of confer-|a8 held by Friends, and felt constrained to bes 
The House of Commons has passed a licensing act |ence was appointed. The report of the committee as| testimony against the modern innovations thereo ; 
by a vote of 328 to 39. adopted, leaves out the insurance companies entirely |life and conversation were consistent with the p) 
The British Ministry have decided to defer the re-|and provides only for the payment of undisputed claims | 5100 she ‘made, and though paralysis prevented 
cognition of the Spanish government until its reorgani- |of ship owners, less the amount they have received for | munication by speech, his friends have a consolin 
zation has the appearance of greater permanency: insurance. The provisions of this bill will not take lief that, rough the mercy of his Redeemer hi 
Liverpool, 6th mo, 22d.—Uplands cotton, 8} a 8gd.}more than four millions out of the fifteen awarded by | Was pea 4 
V) 4 1 


Him that knows all.” i rs 


Apply to 
¥, Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jerse 
ye Joseph Walton, Moorstown, ee 
: Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelph 


q 


WANTED . 


A young man of energy and perseverance, to 
charge and oversight of the farm belonging te 
Wyandott Mission, situated near Teneca, in the 
of Missouri; alsoa woman well qualified to fil 
place of Matron in the Boarding School. Fr 
would be preferred. For further information a] 
John 8. Stokes, Office of “The Friend,” rth 
Arch street. “de 


Z 
> 


MARRIED, on th mo. 1874, at F 
Meeting-house, Flushing, Ohio, Utysses A. MeG 


-] 


Breadstuffs firmer. the Geneya arbitrators and paid by England. The residence of his son, Chester A. We 
Recent votes in the French Assembly have encour-|claims of the insurance companies must go over till Smyrna, Chenango Co., N. Y., Joun H. W 
aged the hopes of the Republican members, and pro-|next session. formerly of Hopkinton, R. I., on the 3rd of Fif 
On the 22d inst., which had been fixed as the day of 1874, being his ninety-fourth birth-day. He 
adjournment, much business was hurried through, but | borne a testimony against the many innovation! 
so much still remained that it was found necessary to Teligious Society, often remarking thereon. EF 
extend the session another day. ‘steady attender of meeting through nearly all his 
There were 399 deaths in New York city last week, |life; though during the last two years he was al 
and 270 in Philadelphia. \|meet with Friends but seldom. He spent mu 
President Grant has laid before the . Senate for |time in reading the Holy Scriptures and the 
says: “The Right” is deeply discouraged by the recent | consideration : “ A treaty for the reciprocdh regulations Of Friends. One of his relatives remarking 
votes in the Assembly. It feels that its power is gone, |of the commerce and trade between the 
and the majority which it was hitherto able to com-|and Canada, with provisions for the enlarg 
mand is broken up. Canadian,canals, and for their use by the y 


bably the motion for a dissolution of the Assembly will 
not be urged at present. On the 19th an amendment 
to the municipal organization bill was adopted by a 
vote of 379 to 341, which completes the defeat of the 
measure. The amendment in effect maintains the ex- 
isting system of municipal elections..' This vote was 
unexpected and caused great surprise. A Paris dispatch 


ited States glad to see him so quiet and peaceful, he ans¥ 
ent of the |have long tried to get into a lamb-like 
els of the | friends have the consoling belief that his ¢ 


a 


) 


